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The Prefactory Note 

The Right Reverend Sonyu Ohtani 
is the Chief Abbot of the Honpa Hong- 
wanji Buddhist Sect in Japan. The fol¬ 
lowing are the lectures delivered by the 
Chief Abbot Ohtani during the month 
of November, 1925, at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, University of California and, also, 
at the Scottish Rite Temple Auditorium 
in San Francisco during his visit to the 
United States. 

November 30, 1925, 
Reverend Ryoun Hanada 
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Introductory Note 

One of the functions of the univer¬ 
sity is to offer students the opportunity 
to hear from the lips of learned men 
the teachings of their philosophy and 
religion. Those of us living on the Pa¬ 
cific are deeply interested in the won¬ 
derful Japanese civilization and the in¬ 
fluence upon that civilization of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

At a recent meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations I had the rare privi¬ 
lege of hearing in one morning a 
symposium of Buddhism, Confucian¬ 
ism and Christianity given by men who 
had lived those religions. It gave me 
the courage to feel that in religion we 
have one of the most potent of all fac¬ 
tors to which we can look for the solu¬ 
tion of the many problems that will 
crowd in on us in the years to come. 

This address given by Chief Abbot 
Sonyu Ohtani is worthy of careful 
study. It was much appreciated by 
those who heard him at Stanford 
University. 
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Introduction 


The recent visit to the United States 
by the Right Reverend Sonyu Ohtani, 
Chief Abbot of the Honpa Hongwanji, 
was a noteworthy event. The following 
addresses, which he made at the Uni¬ 
versity of California on November 5, 
1925, well deserves the permanent rec¬ 
ord that will be given it by publication 
in The Pacific World. 

The Honpa Hongwanji is the most 
important sect of the Buddhists in 
Japan, as its counterpart, though in a 
less developed form, is also the most 
popular Buddhist sect in China. It be¬ 
longs to the Mahayana branch of the 
Buddhist Church, for about 242 B- C. 
the Buddhists were divided into two 
great schools; the iNorthern or Mah¬ 
ayana, and the Southern or Hinayana. 
As it was pointed out to us, the earliest 
knowledge of Buddhism in the Yv est 
was derived from a study of the Hin¬ 
ayana system, which in its philosophy 
is quite unlike that of the Northern 
School. 

We have been accustomed to think¬ 
ing of Nirvana as the absorption of the. 
individual soul into the All-Soul, 

“As the dew-drop slips into the shining 
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sea.” The Chief Abbot of the Hong¬ 
wanji tells us that in the Mahayana Sys¬ 
tem “Nirvana is the state of unceasing 
activity and an energized progression 
of life—a realm of freedom and com¬ 
plete deliverance from worldly suffering 
and pain.” It is therefore not unlike 
the description of the Christians heaven. 

It is the Amidha Buddha that is 
worshipped in the Hongwanji, and it 
is by faith in the Amidha that one hopes 
to attain to salvation in the Pure Land. 

The doctrines and the ritual of the 
Hongwanji have attracted much atten¬ 
tion among western students of Bud¬ 
dhism because of certain resemblances 
to Christian teaching and practice. The 
philosophical foundations of the two 
faiths are quite unlike, as the address 
will make clear, but in ethical ideals 
there is great similarity in the two re¬ 
ligions; both emphasize the importance 
of moral living. 

f Within certain limits we all accept 
the law of Karma. To the Christian it 
is expressed in the saying of St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Galations: “What¬ 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” For the Buddhist the “length¬ 
ening chain of cause and effect” reaches 
before birth as well as after death. Per- 
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haps the Buddhists are more logical 
than we. Yet even the disciples of 
Jesus, referring to a man that was born 
blind, asked him, saying: “Master, who 
did sin, this man or his parents that he 
should be born blind ?” 

A new interpretation is given to us 
by the Abbot, of the characteristic Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine of the suppression of de¬ 
sire. It has generally been regarded 
in the Western world as implying, on 
the part of the Buddhist, a pessimistic 
outlook upon life. Sir Edwin Arnold, 
in his Light of Asia thus expresses it: 

“The first truth is of sorrow. Be not 
mocked! 

Life which ye prize is long drawn 
agony! 

Only its pains abide. Its pleasures 
Are as birds which light and fly.” 

The second truth is the cause of sor¬ 
row; desire, and the third, its cure; 
suppression of desire, the desire for life. 
But our author put a more reasonable 
and attractive view before us when he 
told us that in the Mahayana School 
this suppression of desire is the sup¬ 
pression of evil desires and the surren¬ 
der of a selfish egoism in the interest 
of the general welfare. In the theory 
of the “non-egoism” he finds the foun- 
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dation of a “Greater Egoism,” by which 
he means that we realize that each of 
us is part of a greater whole and labor 
for the advantage of that whole. In 
this he finds a recognition of the uni¬ 
versal brotherhood of man and an in¬ 
spiration of international friendship and 
co-operation. This is familiar teaching 
to the Christian also. 

In thus bringing to our attention 
some of the chief tenets of his faith His 
Grace, the Chief Abbot of the Honpa 
Hongwanji, has done us a great service. 
He reminds us that Japanese and Amer¬ 
icans must understand the fundamental 
principles that underlie each other's 
civilizations if we would promote 
friendly relations. For thirteen hun¬ 
dred years- the Japanese have been gov¬ 
erned by the teachings of Buddhism, 
while American civilization, on the 
other hand, is Christian. Yet it can not 
but be of mutual benefit to the Japanese 
and to ourselves to recognize the simil¬ 
arity of some of the lofty ideals that 
have lighted the pathways of men on 
both shores of the Pacific. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure 
of attending worship one Sunday at the 
Higashi Hongwanji in Kyoto and I 
found the services very impressive- The 
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Higashi and Nishi Hongwanji are two 
of the most celebrated temples in Japan. 
They are not the only shrines ofBuddhist 
pilgrimage from all parts of Japan, but 
they are visited every year by thousands 
of tourists who come from every quar¬ 
ter of the world. The art treasures in 
the Nishi Hongwanji are the attraction 
for many, but the Chief Abbot has re¬ 
minded us of more precious treasures 
to be found there in the teachings that 
may help to unite in faith and hope the 
people of the East and the West. 

E. T Williams. 
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Mahayana Buddhism 
and 

Japanese Civilization 

I take great pleasure in availing my¬ 
self of this opportunity to talk to you 
this evening on certain aspects of the 
teachings of Mahayana (Great Ve¬ 
hicle) Buddhism. 

I am a believer in the teachings of 
the Jodo-Shinshu (Pure Land True 
Sect) of Buddhism. There is no mis¬ 
sion for me to perform during i my pres¬ 
ent visit to your country in political or 
business matters, for I am neither a 
politician nor a business man, but I 
have come to your country with the 
specific intention of gaining first-hand 
knowledge of your great country and 
equally great people, and also with the 
desire to visit my fellow comrades who 
are residing amongst you and who share 
with me the faith in Buddhism. 

To begin with I should like to talk 
to you briefly on certain characteristic 
phases of the teachings of Mahayana 
Buddhism. By explaining to you the 
particular phases of Buddhism that I 
have in mind, I believe that the out¬ 
standing features of the Japanese civili¬ 
zation and culture and the foundation 


of Japanese morality may be made clear 
to you. 

I am one of the ardent advocates of 
the promotion and establishment of 
more cordial and harmonious friendly 
relation between America and Japan. I 
believe that good relationship between 
the two countries will form a strong 
factor in the promotion of international 
peace. Situated as we are on both 
sides of the great Pacific I feel that we 
are so placed as to be able to perform 
a noble mission in international affairs. 
We have, however, different traditions, 
histories and cultures, but I do not be¬ 
lieve these differences will constitute a 
hindrance to good relation between the 
two peoples. In order to bring the 
two peoples together on more friendly 
terms it is imperatively necessary that 
each one of us endeavor to understand 
the fundamental principle of the na¬ 
tional ,morality and the civilization of 
the other. Therefore, what is most 
needed for us is the mutual understand¬ 
ing between the two peoples. 

The Japanese people have been na- 
tured and the conduct of the people 
have been governed by the teachings of 
Buddhism for the last thirteen hundred 
years. Mahayana Buddhism has be¬ 
come the controling power in their 


actual life and spiritual life as well- 
Therefore, by unfolding to you some of 
the outstanding phases of Mayhanaa 
Buddhism, I believe that you may be 
easily led to understand the character¬ 
istics of the Japanese civilization, and 
in this way gain a better knowledge of 
the country'ancTpeople of Japan. 

In my talk I would like to divide 
the subject into two parts. One is the 
conception of Nirvana and the other is 
the theory of Non-Egoism. Nirvana is 
the ultimate ideal of all li v i n g 
beings. The theory of non-egosim 
involves the idea of non-existence of 
ego, the denial of existence of self and 
further the state of extinction of ego 
'itself. 

These are the two cardinal princi¬ 
ples in Buddhist philosophy which are 
often misunderstood and misinterpreted 
by many western scholars. The con¬ 
ception of Nirvana, however, is not an 
idea which belongs only to Buddhism. 
It was a common religious idea in India 
at the time of Shakamuni, the founder 
of Buddhism. 

The meaning of Nirvana is wide and 
its interpretation is so varied that it is 
hardly possible to convey its true mean¬ 
ing \n a foreign term. It is said that 
there are almost fifty or sixty different 
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terms used in China to interpret the 
idea of Nirvana. Even by Buddhist 
scholars varied interpretations are given- 
There are two principal streams 
which divide the teachings of Buddhism. 
One is the Mahayana or Greater Vehi¬ 
cle. Dividing these two streams geo¬ 
graphically, Mahayana may be termed 
the Northern Buddhism, and Hinayana 
the Southern Buddhism. The Maha¬ 
yana spread in Northern India from 
whence it crossed the Himalyas and was 
propagated throughout central Asia, 
China and finally reached Japan. The 
Hinayana spread southward. From 
southern India it was propagated 
throughout Ceylon, Burma, Siam and 
Indo-China. 

It is generally believed by all Maha¬ 
yana Buddhists that Nirvana is a higher 
plane or realm where all evil thoughts 
and actions are extinct. It is a Utopian 
state in a spiritual realm; an ultimate 
goal in our human life. It is a condi¬ 
tion of the cessation and extinction of 
the ego-soul and spirit. 

The theory of Nirvana interpreted 
by Hinayana Buddhism is the interpre¬ 
tation of the negative nature. In order 
to reach the state of Nirvana those who 
have faith in Hinayana Buddfasm 
employ different methods, as med- 
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itation, contemplation and the practice 
of bodily penances. It is an attempt to 
liberate one's self from the bondage of 
worldly sufferings, desires and pains. 
It is one of the means by which one can 
accomplish the elimination of non-es¬ 
sentials of life and attain “freedom from 
fetters." It is, however, not only the 
cessation of worldly desires but the cess¬ 
ation of mental as well as physical ac¬ 
tivities that is the ultimate goal. 

The practices employed by Hinayana 
Buddhists do not give hope and light 
to the world at large. They are not 
sufficient to satisfy the yearnings 
of the souls of those who are full of life 
and energy. It is further unbelievable 
to think that this negative method is the 
source of power for the salvation of 
mankind. Shakamuni preached to a cer¬ 
tain group of people to whom this 
method was well suited. He preached 
the gospel according to the intelligence 
of the people. Therefore, it is a mis¬ 
take to believe that one of the methods 
adopted by the Southern Buddhists is 
the only teaching of Buddhism. 

The teachings of the Southern Bud¬ 
dhism, principally from Ceylon, were 
first introduced to Europe. Philolo- 
gfetlL!?f ^ ie ^ me translated the books 
’ntroduced from the South. 



For this reason it is believed that it was 
the Southern Buddhism that was gener¬ 
ally studied by European scholars in re¬ 
ligion and Oriental affairs. The result 
was obvious in that they interpreted 
Buddhism merely as a negative and 
pessimistic religion. 

The idea of Nirvana in the Maha- 
yana teaching differs widely from that 
of the Hinayana. In Mahayana, Nirva¬ 
na is a state of unceasing activity and 
an energized progression of life. It is 
the apex of our human endeavors and 
struggles in the process of perfecting 
our life and personality. It is the very 
point where our personality is perfected 
and where all truth, good, beauty, and 
holiness are found. This state of attain¬ 
ment may be termed Butsuda or Bud¬ 
dha, or Nyorai or Tathagata. At this 
point there can be found no evil 
thoughts or deeds- It is a realm of free¬ 
dom and complete deliverance from 
worldy suffering or pain. It is not a 
period of perfect calmness or the cessa¬ 
tion of activity, but it is a never ending 
succession of finer, more efficient and 
perfect form of life. It is the eternal 
activity for the salvation and purifica¬ 
tion of all sentient beings in the ter A ' 
quarters of the universe. 


In the Hinayana, the highest bliss 
attainable in the spiritual world does not 
go beyond Arhatship, which means as¬ 
cetic saintliness. But the followers of 
the Mahayana believe that salvation or 
enlightenment is for all and that all may 
become Boddhisattvas and ultimately 
attain Buddhahood and enter Nirv ,na. 
Thus one has the tendency to be nega¬ 
tive while the other is positive. One 
denotes cessation while the other de¬ 
notes activity. One is static and the 
other dynamic. The self-revelation of 
the Buddha is found in the Nirvana of 
Mahayana Buddhism. The Mahayana 
teaches us that all beings are endowed 
with an innate nature and an inherent 
capacity to attain Buddhahood. 

At one time we may notice wild 
waves in a stormy sea and at another 
time we may just witness ripples on the 
surface of the same sea. Thus the form 
of the water may vary at different times 
but the nature of it is unchanged. All 
beings, though they may differ in the 
degree and capacity of intelligence, are 
phenomena of the universe whose real¬ 
ity rests upon truth. Thus all are en¬ 
dowed with nature of Buddha. All, 
therefore, can enter Nirvana and attain 
Buddhahood by their endeavors in the 
V“rfecHon . — *er and higher and 



finer self- This teaching does not rec¬ 
ognize the existence of external God, 
nor does it recognize the separate ex¬ 
istence of God and man as taught in 
some religions. It is nothing more or 
less than a complete perfection of one’s 
being, self, and personality to the high¬ 
est point attainable. It does not recog¬ 
nize the existence of an external and 
supernatural divine personality in the 
universe. (There is a wide divergence 
between the two relgions on the inter¬ 
pretation of life.) One teaches that no 
one can become God, even though he 
may be in God’s Kingdom. The other 
teaches that all may attain Buddhahood. 

The Hinayana confines itself to the 
salvation of individuals only, while the 
Mahayana aims at the universal salva¬ 
tion, as well as the individual salvation. 
In Mahayana the ultimate goal is not 
the attainment of individual saintship 
and the entrance into Nirvana, but the 
attainment of Buddhahood and to be¬ 
come a Savior of all beings and a giver, 
helper and way-pointer to others. This 
is the doctrine of Boddhisattva, which 
forms one of the cardinal principles m 
the Mahayana teachings. It does not 
look for self-interest alone, but looks 
for the interest of others. 
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It is quite a difficult task to talk 
fully on the conception of Nirvana from 
a technical standpoint in a limited time, 
but I hope you have formed a certain 
idea as to the difference between the 
two interpretations of the Nirvana the- 
01 T—the one advanced by he Northern 
school and the other by the Southern 
Buddhism. 

Now entering upon a second subject 
I should like to talk briefly on the sub¬ 
ject of Non-Ego theory. This idea is 
common to all Buddhist teachings. It 
is the elimination of one’s evil deeds 
and evil desires, even to the extinction 
of one’s physical being. There are again 
wide differences in the interpretation of 
this theory by the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana, just as there is between the 
two interpretations of the Nirvana 
Theory. 

In the Mahayana the theory of non¬ 
egoism is the theory of the Greater Ego¬ 
ism. It embodies the idea that you and 
I are one and inseparable, and therefore 
all beings are a whole entity. It believe in 
oneness in the organism of universe. 
Looking over the organization of human 
society it is readily perceivable that 
one’s existence can not be entirely sep¬ 
arated from that of others. One’s exist¬ 
ence is a drop of water in the great 


ocean. Life of a person and the life of 
universal mankind are mutually affected 
and therefore are interdependent and 
interrelated. Thus relationship between 
self and others are indivisible and in¬ 
separable. Therefore the idea is born 
that you and I are one and the oneness 
of humanity. The theory of Greater 
Egoism springs from this basic concep¬ 
tion of life and universe. 

Since the relations in our human af¬ 
fairs are thus interwoven and interde¬ 
pendent. One with self-interest alone 
and without regard for the interest of 
others can not attain his ultimate goal 
in life. No one can expect, therefore, 
to attain happiness without regard to 
the welfare of his family. In a like man¬ 
ner, the security and happiness of hu¬ 
manity cannot be assured unless all 
nations and races, denying their own 
respective self-interest, look for the wel¬ 
fare of humanity at large. The denial 
of self-centered interest and selfishness 
is the cardinal principle of the theory 
of Non Egoism. It is one’s deliverance 
from the lesser, lower ego and the grad- 
ual emergence into the greater ego- 
This is the Greater Egoism. When the 
non-ego idea is interpreted in this man- 
ner it means that non-egoism is>* 


Super Egosim. This philosophy that 
self and others are one constitutes the 
basic principle in the Mahayana teach¬ 
ings in dealing with affairs in both the 
material and spiritual world. Morally 
and ethically speaking this is the princi¬ 
ple of love for one and all and the uni¬ 
versal compassion and sympathy. There¬ 
fore the idea of non-egoism as interpre¬ 
ted by Mahayanites constitutes the 
fundamental principle in our human life. 
From this springs our courage and 
strong will to do good to all sentient 
beings of the universe. 

Of late years we often hear of the 
international movements dealing with 
political and economic matters which 
are based on the principle of co-opera¬ 
tion. We, as followers of Mahayana 
Buddhism, regard these movements as 
the manifestation and realization of 
non-ego or Greater Ego theory in prac¬ 
tice and welcome this new note in inter¬ 
national life. It is therefore our earnest 
desire that the application of the princi¬ 
ples of non-egoism and Greater Egoism 
of Buddhism to the affairs of human 
society may be more effectively made, 
in order to insure and further the happi¬ 
ness of mankind. r 

Owing to the limit of time that ir 
given me to talk I am compelled to 
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hasten to the close of my discourse. I 
fully realize that you all are earnest 
seekers after truth in this great institu¬ 
tion of learning. I highly commend to 
you the study of Mahayana Buddhism 
for I believe that by studying this you 
will be enabled to grasp the essence of 
the culture and civilization of the Orient. 
It is plainly noted that it is almost im¬ 
possible to understand the history of the 
Occident unless the religion of Christi¬ 
anity is studied. Likewise it is impossi¬ 
ble for you to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of Oriental civilization and culture 
without the knowledge of Mahayana 
Buddhism. The true significance of 
the Spirit of sacrifice, modesty, industry 
and all other virtuous characteristics 
of the Japanese race may not be ade¬ 
quately understood unless the Religion 
-of Mahanaya Buddhism is thoroughlv 
■studied- 

1 he United States and Japan, I be¬ 
lieve, are the meeting places of the 
■cultures of the East and West. It would 
he, indeed, a happy thing for both Amer¬ 
ican and Japanese people if they would 
study and adopt the virtues of the other. 
By this it is obviously seen that the two 
peoples may come to a better under¬ 
standing and would, as a result, trust 
each other better. I earnestly beseech 
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you to use all your energy in an effort 
to help hasten the approach of the day 
of a happier and brighter world—a new 
world in which we may hope to find mu¬ 
tual trust, and understanding prevailing 
between all nations and peoples for the 
good of entire mankind. 
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The Doctrine of Karma 


Of all the varied doctrines taught in 
Buddhism there is one fundamental 
creed which runs through them all. That 
is the law of Karma. 

All phenomena in the universe are 
made up of one continuous chain of 
causes and effects. It is not possible to 
find an effect without the presence of 
its cause. The belief in this law of na¬ 
ture is the belief in the law of Karma. 
It is today recognized that nothing in 
the realm of natural science exists that 
is not governed by this principle. Even 
in the drop of rain we are led to look 
for the cause of its fallings. In the 
blooming of a flower there must be a 
cause. In this manner we are all led to 
believe that where there is an effect 
there must be a cause for it. 

All branches of modern learning 
consist of the study of this law of na¬ 
ture, as well as the study of the rela¬ 
tion of this law to our human life and 
to its application for the betterment of 
human society. The advancement of 
our civilization and culture is measured 
by the degree of the application and 
utilization of this law of causation to 
human life. No event can be without a 
cause or chain of causes leading up to it- 
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Should there be an event caused by an 
accident or mere chance modern science 
would be completely destroyed. We are 
apt to use the term “chance.” It is, 
however, customary to use this term 
only when the cause of an event cannot 
be explained. Regardless as to whether 
or not we can explain an event, I do 
not believe that such a thing as “chance” 
exists. 

Since events in the natural world are 
governed by the law of cause and effect 
it leads us to believe that all events in 
human affairs can not go beyond the 
boundary of the law of Karma. If 
there is no existence of “chance” in the 
natural world, then, surely, there is no 
“chance” in the affairs of human society. 
We, all Buddhists, believe that there 
must be a cause or causes for our pleas¬ 
ure or pain, wealth or poverty, fortune 
and misfortune, happiness and misery, 
and the like. Some are wise and some 
are foolish; some are born high and 
some low in the structure of our human 
society. For all these differences in life 
there must be a cause or causes. These 
differences are not the results of mere 
chance. They are the consequences of 
the past thoughts and deeds revealed 
upon the present. 

Thus we believe that the present 
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state is the result of thoughts and deeds 
of the past life, and in turn we are led 
to believe that the thoughts and deeds 
of today become the causes for the ef¬ 
fect of tomorrow. 

Closely examining the relations of 
cause upon effect from the immediate 
present to the remotest past, and from 
the near future to the distant future, we 
invariably come to the conclusion that 
our life is an endless change, an eternal 
flow of life without interruption. Our 
life is not limited to a short period of 
fifty or one hundred years. If we are 
to believe that this short span of life is 
a complete whole, then we will find 
many causes without effects and effects 
which cannot be traced back to their 
causes. There, then, we may discover 
real chance. But according to our be¬ 
lief in the law of causation such a thing 
never exists, therefore, the belief in the 
existence of “chance” is false. 

In Buddhism we recognize the oper¬ 
ation of the law of Karma upon the life 
of eternity at all times. With this be¬ 
lief we bear full responsibility on all our 
thoughts and deeds. Regardless of what 
others may know or say we all believe in 
the sanctity of the law of Karma. When 
we are in poverty or in distress we know 
that it is the result of the working of this 
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law of nature, that it is the effect from 
a cause or causes whose roots may be 
found in the past. We do not accuse 
anyone or curse society for our present 
status. Such acts of desperation can not 
be committed when the principle of 
Karma is fully understood. If the pres¬ 
ent effect is not satisfactory we must 
strive not to cause the same result again. 
In order to improve the future status 
we cannot seek it with unreasonable 
greediness. Endeavors of the right kind 
are required to produce the proper 
causes. 

In Buddhism the idea of shifting the 
blame for one's misfortune on another's 
shoulders does not exist. What we 
sow, we must reap is the cardinal princi¬ 
ple on which all Buddhists strive to per¬ 
fect their life. 

To perfect one's self alone is impossi¬ 
ble, for our thoughts and actions are all 
interrelated with those of others and, 
therefore, no one can live alone without 
the effect of others. The law of Karma 
is the interwoven and interrelated rela¬ 
tionship between self and others. Unless 
this relationship is improved and elevat¬ 
ed you cannot expect improvement and 
elevation of your individual self. With 
this basic principle in mind all Buddhists 
strive to perfect the individual Karmic 
relation, and at the same time the cosmic 
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Karma for its purification and sanctifi¬ 
cation. We can then only claim that we 
have attained our ideal goal. 

Standing firmly on this basic princi¬ 
ple of Karma all true Buddhists do not 
forget the responsiblity of life that 
they owe to themselves as well as to 
all other human races. Upon this a 
firm foundation of life's philosophy 
is built. It is to be regretted that 
there is to be found among 
us a large number of fatalists, accident- 
alists and septics. The teachings prop¬ 
agated and the deeds committed by 
these people poison wholesome society. 
To cite instances which reveal to us the 
bad effects produced by such people 
would be a tedious task for they are al¬ 
most unlimited. 

Faith in the law of Karma is the key 
to the advancement of a wholesome and 
sane human society. With this idea in 
mind I wish to commend the study of 
Buddhism to the thinkers and statesmen 
of the world. It is also hoped that all 
seekers after truth will study the teach¬ 
ings of Buddhism. The teachings of 
Buddhism may be made a popular study 
for the masses of people and at the same 
time it may be made a subject for the 
exclusive study of profound thinkers and 
scholars. The religion of Buddha wel¬ 
comes any new teachings in science and 
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learning. By the study of other arts 
and sciences the religion may be per¬ 
fected and made more useful. 

One more point that I wish to em¬ 
phasize is the fact that Buddhism is not 
a religion of merely intellectual under¬ 
standing and enlightenment. It is a 
religion of enlightenment which leads to 
the formation of certain creeds and 
which finally crystalizes into deeds. The 
significance of the religion lies in the 
building up of man and in the perfection 
of personality- 

The teaching of Buddhism is divided 
into two main doctrines; one is the doc¬ 
trine of self-power or self-reliance which 
teaches the salvation by work, and the 
other the salvation by faith alone. The 
law of Karma, however, is accepted by 
both. Sects and denominations are 
numerous in Buddhism but this funda¬ 
mental principle constitutes the basic 
factor in their beliefs and teachings. 

I deeply regret that I am unable to 
go further into the philosophy of Bud¬ 
dhism, because the time is limited this 
evening. However, I earnestly wish 
that I may have the pleasure of appear¬ 
ing before you again. In closing this 
brief discourse I desire to express to 
you my appreciation of your kind atten¬ 
tion. 
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